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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Though addicted to rhetorical 
phrases, Winston Churchill is not 
a@ man given to extravagant prom- 
ises. Repeatedly thruout this war 
he has been at pains to emphasize 
to his people the “blood-sweat- 
and-tears” element in the conflict. 
Thus his pronouncement of the 
wk that “one more heave” may 
bring victory is well worth noting. 
And the words are doubly signifi- 
cant when we reflect that the 
statement followed conferences 
with Allied leaders at the scene 
of action. 

Doubtless what the prime min- 
ister had in mind was a concerted 
“heave”, a team play that will 
press upon the harassed enemy 
from all directions. That now ap- 
pears in the making. But the mo- 
ment is not yet come for high op- 
timism. As we have pointed out 
before, Gen’l Eisenhower's hope of 
a conclusive battle this side of the 
Rhine has been thwarted by the 
escape of some of Von Rundstedt’s 
best men. This means that hard 
and bloody battles are yet on the 
agenda. 


NORWAY: The query, “when is 
the fighting going to start in Nor- 
way?” is often heard. Actually, the 
battle is going on now, but in its 
present stage it is a battle for 
transport. The immediate objective 


of Norwegian partisans is to pre-. 


vent German forces in Norway 
from reinforcing Nazi armies on 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


more active fighting fronts. In 
this strategy they have been 
quite successful. There are indi- 
cations that partisan troops may 
soon be in open conflict with oc- 
cupying Nazi forces. Norwegian 
patriots report considerable in- 
crease in U-boat activity along west 
coast of Norway. (Thus the recent 
bombing of U-boat station at Ber- 
gen.) News has also leaked thru 
of mysterious sinking of vaunted 
new German U-boat 1063. This is 
the craft on which Nazis lavished 
spectacular devices, including spe- 
cial gear to facilitate rapid sub- 
mergence and surfacing. Accord- 
ing to underground reports, it 
went down on initial test with full 
cargo of high-ranking naval of- 
ficers, engineers, specialists. 


PACIFIC: In the Philippines 
this wk divisions were regrouping 
for a final push to rid the island 
of Luzon of an estimated 80,000 
Japs who still remain. 

There is beinning to be some 
guarded speculation as to the early 
invasion of the Japanese home- 
land. Always the possibility, of 
course of expeditionary landings, 
chiefly for psychological effect. 
Our FCC, intercepting a Domei 
news dispatch, says that Japa- 
nese people, reconciled to their 
country becoming an early battle- 
ground, now seek an “armored” 
party, fashioned apparently along 
lines of the Nazi volkssturm. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Seems worth a modest wager 
that next high commissioner of 
the Philippines will be exper- 
ienced hand. Most - discussed 
prospects are Supreme Court 
Justice FRANK MurPHY and 
War Manpower Commissioner 
Pau. V McNutt, both of whom 
have held the post previously. 
Pres still owes McNutt some- 
thing for step-down in ’40 vice- 
presidential race and gossip 
gives him inside track ... In- 
sight on golf-ball situation: 
Ep DupLey, pres of PGA said 
in Jacksonville this wk that 
pro’s are paying $50 a doz for 
inferior balls; average player 
gets nothing but makeovers... 
Those WAC artists who are 
now being recruited are used 
in general hospitals. They 
study the men ready for plas- 
tic surgery, then sketch ideals 
for the surgeons to work to- 
ward. -“If you are going to 
make men over, why not make 
’em handsome?” .. . Depart- 
ment of Good Guesses: There 
will be no 


coal strike; 
gov’t will NS 
take over 


pending 
agreement. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“Russians hoped the American 
and British armies would meet 
them in Berlin—there was no word 
of who would get there first.”— 
LILLIAN HELLMAN, playwright, just 
back from the Red Army front. 


“ ” 


“We were all right until we start- 
ed liberating people.”—JoHN LLEw- 
ELLIN, British food minister, warn- 
ing people that add’l claims on 
world food supply preclude possi- 
bility of liberalizing British ration 
in °45. 


“ ” 


“Heaven speed the day when 
every block of coal and every gallon 
of petroleum is gone. We don’t need 
them. We can make everything we 
need from sunlight.".—Dr Wm J 
Hate, research consultant, Dow 
Chemical Co, addressing City Club, 
Cleveland. 


“e ” 


“Lots of times women think more 
of their dogs than their husbands. 
They would be willing to leave their 
husbands. outside for the night, but 
not their dogs.”—Sen Payton Haw- 
Es, of the Georgia Legislature, which 
last wk passed bill barring animals 
from hotels. (A facetious amend- 
ment to permit fleas, lice, elephants 
and giraffes was voted out of order.) 


“ ” 


“I will not divert my interests un- 
til the war with Germany and 
Japan is over. Many of my men 
have foregone excellent opportuni- 
ties to stay with the FBI during the 
war. The least I can do is match 
them in this devotion to duty.”— 
J Epcar Hoover, ans’g rumor that 
he will become high commissioner 
of baseball, succeeding the late 
Judge Landis. 


“Why not under the Greenwood 
tree?”—Voice from the Conserva- 
tive benches in Commons when 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD, deputy leader 
of the Labor party, advocated Lon- 
don as meeting place for internat’! 
conference. GreENwoop said he saw 
no reason why conferences should 
necessarily be held at places with 
attractive rural names “like Dum- 
barton Oaks or Bretton Woods or 
Hot Springs.” 


_ The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Anyone can see that one good 
strong heave all together will bring 
the war in Europe to its end.”— 
Winston CHURCHILL, reviewing Al- 
lied troops at the front. 


“ ” 


“The Roosevelts are not, as you 
may suspect, averse to travel. We 
thrive on it.”—FRANKLIN D ROoosE- 
VELT, indulging a jest in his mes- 
sage to Congress reporting upon the 
Yalta conference. 


“ ” 


“If you are petulant about this 
hardship (the midnight curfew), 
come to merry Iwo Jima, where it’s 
wide open all night—lighted by star 
shells, plenty of choice spots near 
the floor show and never a dull mo- 
ment.”—WEBLEY Epwarps, CBS cor- 
respondent, broadcasting from 
Guam. 


“ ” 


“I am just making a short visit 
now, but when the war is over it is 
to them alone that I will devote my- 
self.” — MADELEINE CaRROLL, after 
spending 14 mo’s overseas in a Red 
Cross Nursing unit, announced she 
was abandoning her screen career 
to care for 200 homeless children at 
her French home near Paris. 


“ ” 


“Do you want to see the bears 
or Mrs Rachmanskier? .. . there is 
a small charge for watching the 
bears.” — Park attendant at Kiev 
zoo wearily addressed visitor. Mrs 
RaACHMANSKIER, district food officer, 
set up offices in zoo when housing 
was at a premium after the reoccu- 
pation. She has been offered 2 other 
bldgs for her work but prefers the 
zoo. (Quoted by CBS correpondent 
GeorGE Moorap, broadcast from 
Moscow.) 








“Now I would rather eat than 
dance. It used to be the other way, 
but I changed my mind in Santo 
Tomas.” — Lt JEANNE KENNEDY, 
Army nurse, after being rescued 
from captivity in the Philippines. 

“ ” 

“I fancy that sturdy old Fascists 
in Brandenburg and Saxony are 
following the lead of the East 
' Prussians and zealously learning to 
say in Russian ‘Good morning. We 
are not guilty.’”—ILyYA EHRENBURG, 
popular Russian journalist. 


“(The Germans) love and long for 
peace. Why should we be ashamed 
of admitting it? What matters is 
only the way peace is to be achieved 
and what its contents are to be. It is 
here that opinions differ.”’—JosrePH 
GoEBBELS, German Propaganda Min- 
ister, in the weekly Das Reich. 


“ ” 


“Besides all our other troubles, 
we have to have these Americans in 
the street. These pigs are afraid of 
us. . . Today I just about rushed 
into a buried mine. An American 
saved my life.”—Extract from letter 
written by 17-yr-old German girl in 
Monschau, to her soldier sweetheart. 
(Quoted by Sypney Gruson, N Y 
Times.) 

“ ” 

“If you’re on a battlefront and 
men are being wounded,. naturally 
you go out in front of the lines to 
help them and bring them back. 
And after you’ve done that for a 
while, they give you medals.” — 
Chaplain A J Horrman, of Detroit, 
“the most decorated chaplain in the 
Army”. (Father Horrman’s decora- 
tions include Silver Star, Purple 
Heart, Distinguished Service Cross.) 

“ ” 

“Now and then I waved at the 
Hun alongside. He waved back but 
I will bet he was getting madder 
every minute.”—Capt THomas R 
Bett, Shawboro, N C, one of 4 
American fighter pilots who ran 
out of ammunition over Germany, 
were attacked by 7 German planes. 
They joined the Nazi formation, 
clung so closely the Germans could 
not shoot them down. Finally, Nazis 
called it a draw, broke off; the 
Americans scooted for home. 
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“He keeps playing it over and over 
again on meatless Tuesdays!”— 








Complaint of neighbors who brought 
court in N Y City this wk. (The of- 
fending selection: One Meat Ball.) 

“A very fine thing. A 
eS good thing to establish 

members of congress. 
They get so much cussing, it’s a 
reward them for a change,.”—Sena- 
tor CLAUDE Pepper, of Fla, express- 
Collier’s to.offer $10,00 prize yrly to 
senator and representative who 


HarrkY BERGER, music shop prop, into 

incentive among the 
fine thing for somebody to want to 
ing approval of plan announced by 
“serve their country best.” 


“oe ” 

“I don’t think any sena- 

tor—a public servant— 

should accept a _ cash 

award from any private 
influence whatever. If they offered 
it to me it would be returned to 
them.”—Sen Jounson, of Colorado, 
objecting to Collier’s plan. 








“It’s a short way to a third World 
War.”—Sir Wm Bevermce, British 
liberal, author Britain’s “Beveridge 
Plan” in letter to London Times 
disparaging system of voting in pro- 
jected world security organization. 


“ ” 


“Nein, nein, you are forbidden to 
do that. I know your regulations.”— 
Horrified German civilian, asking a 
Russian journalist on the east front 
what they intended to do with the 
Germans, and receiving the answer, 
“What you did to our civilian popu- 
lation.” 


“ ” 


“It (draft classification 2A-F) 
simply means Sinatra is not physi- 
cally fit for combat, and that his 
singing is a necessary job.”—Ira W 
CaLDWELL, chairman of Sinatra’s 
Jersey City draft! board. (Board has 
since decided that Sinatra’s croon- 
ing doesn’t fit WMC essentiality 
list, put him definitely back in 4-F.) 


“You are now entering Germany 
thru courtesy of the 5th Division.”— 
Sign erected by spearhead of 5th 
Div forces at German border. 


“ ” 


“I don’t ask for July in Kansas.” 
Gen’] Dwicut D EISENHOWER, stat- 
ing that with a “reasonable weather 
break” his armies will destroy Ger- 
man forces west of the Rhine. 

“ ” . 

“Our federal gov’t now has more 
persons on the taxpayers’ payroll 
than the combined total of all the 
48 states, plus all employes of coun- 
ty and municipal governments.”— 
Senator Harry F Byrp. 


«“ ” 


“I haven’t any preference as long 
as he ceases to function in this 
world.” — Mrs ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
asked at her’ press conference what 
she thought ought to be done with 
Hitler. 

e ” 

“That’s above the ceiling. I’m go- 
ing to call the OPA.”—Traffic of- 
fender of Fort Worth, Texas, ob- 
jecting to $25 fine for speeding. He 
called OPA and was told that traf- 
fic fines are not among cost-of-liv- 
ing commodities subject to OPA 
regulations. 


“ ” 


“I never will hire another woman 
dog catcher, no matter how hard 
the men are to get.”—Mrs LEONA 
FRANKFORT, keeper of Indianapolis 
dog pound. (Female incumbents 
quit 1st time they are nipped by a 
stray mutt.) 


“ ” 


“Much attention is paid to behav- 
ior patterns of alcoholics. Far too lit- 
tle attention is paid to the adoles- 
cent behavior problem of overeat- 
ing.”—Prof Eart ENGLE, of Columbia 
U, at annual health-education con- 
ference in N Y. 


“ ” 


“It costs $12,000 to compile, re- 
quires 9,000 man-hrs—and nobody 
ever reads it.”—Chairman MAaAnasco, 
of Ala, speaking for House Expendi- 
tures committee which this wk ap- 
proved bill to eliminate annual re- 
port on nuts and bolts in army ar- 
senals. (64 other antiquated re- 
ports were included in the oblivion 
measure.) 





“Never let a man think he is the 
most important thing in life.” — 
Hepy LaAMARR. 

«“ ” 

“The nation’s grocery bill is $1 
billion higher than it should be be- 
cause too many housewives pay 
above-ceiling prices for certain 
foods.”—CHESTER BOWLES, OPA di- 
rector. 

e ” 

“It’s simple—we just put a lot of 
people on the job and the supplies 
get forward.”—Maj Gen Dracoun, 
head of Russian military mission to 
France, when asked the secret of the 
Russian supply system. 

«“ be 

“Instead of playing at being 
superior, our enemies should be 
ashamed of themselves for attack- 
ing us at odds of 10 to 1.”—Berlin 
home radio, quoting Propaganda 
Minister GoEBBELS from an article 
in Das Reich. 


“It was tough sledding all the way. 
I always wanted to play with my 
kids more than my books.”—Mrs 
Marsorre SKILLIN, 26, of Medford, 
Mass, mother of 3 children, who left 
college 5 yrs ago to marry, kept up 
her studies and received her degree 
at Tufts College last wk. 
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7,000 Consciences 


The Baptist jnl, Missions, has 
been making a survey of 7,000 con- 
scientious objectors in 35 Civilian 
Public Service camps in the U S. 


In speaking to a group of young 
people, an army officer said: “The 
gov’t pays me for following my 
conscience as a soldier. That’s why 
I want to help the other fellow, 
who when he follows his conscience 
as a pacifist not only gets no pay, 
but has to shell out $35 a mo and 
also buy his clothes, unless his fam- 
ily or church do it for him. If there 
were more as brave as those men, 
we might not have to go to war.” 

What kind of courage does it take 
to be a “conchie”? 


Among these men are 125 para- 
chute fire-fighters. About 1600 are 
employed in hospitals and in medi- 
cal research. One renders typi- 
cal service as a “volunteer guinea 
pig” in a hospital at Welfare Island, 
N Y, where he submits to nutrition 
and altitude tests, cancer and tb 
experimentation. Three times he 
has passed out completely because 
of the severity of the tests. The son 
of a well-known Baptist pastor has 
been immobilized over a period of 
wks in a plaster cast for experi- 
mental research. 


These men have long become ac- 
customed to the shout, “Slackers, 
draft-dodgers, yellow bellies!” What 
really gets them down is the bur- 
den of financial worry and frustra- 
tion. Almost 50% are married. 
Many have little children. They not 
only receive no pay, but the gov’t 
makes no allotment for dependents. 
Thus a real predicament confronts 
the men who follow their conscience 
all the way.—Abridged. 






ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS . 

Some wise man once said that 
America and England were the 2 
countries in the world where a 
lawyer, a parson and a professor 
could feel completely at home in 
either country. Aside from a lan- 
guage of common origin and a 
similar constitutional system of 
checks and balances, the U S and 
England are founded on the same 
laws, the same Bible and the same 
ideals of education—F E Evans, 
British Consul-Gen’l, quoted by 
HarRIETT EaGer Davis, “Our King 
and Your Flag,” Independent 
Woman, 2-’45. 


CHILD CARE 

Vital as defense work is, some- 
where there is another woman who 
can do it just as well. .. But nobody 
can do a parent’s job as well as a 
parent.—Mary S BatcHetor, Health 
Bulletin. 


CHILDREN—Foreign 

Gls of the veteran units hate Ger- 
mans as much as any Americans 
can hate. But hard and angered as 
war has made them, they all feel 
soft when it comes to children. 

Four tank soldiers behind the 
front. . . all talked at once. “Kids 
are internat’l,” they said, and “Kids 
haven’t hurt anybody. We’re not 
fighting them.” ‘A battle hardened 
veteran expressed the same 
thought: “Kids are kids the world 
over. I’ve got 2 of my own. If I have 
a@ piece of candy I’m going to give 
it to a German kid, I don’t care if 
they put me in the guard-house for 
it..—-HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH, 
“What I Saw In Germany,” Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 3-’45. 


CONCENTRATION 

A man once came to Kid McCoy 
and offered him a high price for 
boxing lessons. “Very well,” said the 
ring artist. The man put up his 
“dukes” ready for the start. “Who 
is that coming through the door?” 
asked McCoy. The man turned his 
head and McCoy handed him a 
wallop on the jaw. “That is the Ist 
lesson,” announced the _ teacher. 
“Learn to concentrate. Don’t take 
your mind off what you are doing 
or your eyes off the fellow you are 
boxing. *. . Ten dollars, please.”— 
Central Life Bulletin. 


—_(¢ 


DICTATORSHIP—Democracy 
Dictatorship always starts with 
the concentration of a nation 
around one man. Democracy al- 
ways starts with the predominance 
of ideas over individuals—AnprRE 
LaBARTHE, editorial, Tricolor. 








They DO say... 

Commonweal, nat’l Catholic 
jnl, recently set a new high in 
author conciliation when it 
junked an entire issue at request 
of a contributor who feared his 
article might lead to embarrass- 
ing consequences. Parents’ 
Mag now issues pony edition for 
servicemen overseas. Idea: to 
help fathers share family life en 
absentia. . . Venture Press, new 
division of Simon & Schuster, 
devoted to discovery, publication 
and promotion of new talent, is 
said to be an enthusiasm of 
Marshall Field. . . Bring Crossy 
and KEN CARPENTER, announcer 
on the Kraft radio show, are in- 
dulging a good-natured contro- 
versy Over pronunciation of the 
food element, Riboflavin. Binc 
stands out for “Rib” while Ken 
insists on “Reeb”. As in the case 
of Penicillin, this is an instance 
where even scientists responsible 
for the, term can’t agree on pro- 
nunciation. And lexicographers 
haven’t stepped in to settle the 
argument. 











DRINK—Drinking 

Do men consumate a friendship 
by clinking together glasses of Oval- 
tine? Launch ships by smashing 
flagons of cold tea across their 
bows?. . . Toast the bride in cho- 
colate ice cream sodas? Take pride 
in their capacity to “hold” aspirin? 
Alcohol has become a part of the 
ceremonial of Western life——ALson 
J SmirnH, “Alcoholics Are People,” 
Harper’s Mag, 1-’45. 


EDUCATION—Youth 

Well-intentioned Americans that 
Wwe are, we have put too much 
faith in machinery and mass pro- 
duction; we have measured edu- 
cational progress by school enroll- 
ments; we have tried to buy educa- 
tion for our children instead of giv- 
ing it to them.—Dr James M woor, 
pres, Stephens College. 
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FEAR—Unfounded 


A traveler in the Swiss Alps spent 
the night with his guide in a chalet 
well up in the mountains. In the 
early hrs of the morning he was 
awakened by terrific crashings and 
rumblings. Frightened, he aroused 
his guide and asked, “What is hap- 
pening? Is the world coming to an 
end?” Calmly the guide answered: 
“No, you see, when the sun starts 
coming up on the other side of the 
mountain, its rays touch the snow 
at the peak, causing it to hurtle 
down into the valley. Then the 
warm rays play upon the surface of 
the glacier and cause the ice to 
crack with loud reports. It is not 
the end of the world; only dawn of 
@ new day!”—RaLPpH W Sockman, 
The Link, 3-’45. 


FORTITUDE—British 


In London, an East End barber 
shop was all but demolished by a 
V-2 robomb. Although a large part 
of his shop was gone, the Cockney 
barber kept up business as usual... 
with customary British aplomb he 
placed a large sign where the win- 
dow should have been: “Close shave, 
eh?”—Sypney Harris, Chicago Daily 
News. 


HARDSHIP 


“When I was a boy,” Grandpa 
began, “I had to walk 7 mi to school, 
with the snow sometimes up to my 
neck.” 

“I had a purty hard time of it, 
too,” crowed Grandpa’s son. “I had 
to drive a buggy and sleigh over 4 
mi of rough dirt road to school. 
And did I get my ears froze!” 

Then Chester, the 10-yr-old 
grandson had his turn: “Believe 
me, I’ve had some hard times, too. 
Why one morning last winter, we 
had to ride the whole mile to school 
in the bus with the heater not even 
working !”—Path finder. 


HUMAN NATURE 


Once David Freedman, the well 
known gag and script writer, adver- 
tised for 25 “cantankerous, ill- 
tempered, ornery, disillusioned men 
and women.” He wanted to apply 
an acid test to what he hoped 
would prove a top-notch laugh-pro- 
voking sketch. Amazing as it may 
seem, Mr Freedman rec’d over 500 


applications from men and women 
who, with all seriousness, elaborated 
upon the quality and extent of 
their cussedness—Sales Mgt. 


INGENUITY 

Maybe you, too, have noticed that 
whenever you see a soldier or a 
sailor with a camera in a city you 
see a girl. A colonel, stationed near 
a Texas city, seeing his sergeant on 
the street with a camera, asked to 
look at it. 

“But there’s no film in it,” he 
said in some surprise. 

“No, sir,” the sergeant said, 
“There never is. But it’s the swell- 
est introduction you ever saw. You 
see a pretty girl and say, ‘Can I 
take your picture?’ and pretty soon 
you’re talking to her.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





You and the Red Cross 


For $100, you, all alone, can 
support the American Red Cross 
all over the world—for 16 seconds 
. .. For $6, you, all alone, sup- 
port the American Red Cross all 
over the world for one second.— 
From an advertisement of L 
Strauss & Co, men’s furnishings 
store. 











LOVE—HATE 

Those who look for reasons to 
hate, miss Many opportunities to 
love.—CaRMEN SyLvia,_ Elizabeth, 
Late Queen of Rumania. 


MEN—and Time 

True men are born for the time, 
not of it. In a philosophical age, the 
teacher is the prominent figure. In 
an age of war, it is the soldier that 
takes the stage. In an age when the 
cry of the human heart is for some- 
thing better, the reformer takes 
precedence.—Rev L E Barrp, “Serv- 
ing Our Generation,” Cumberland 
Presbyterian, 2-15-’45. 


MUSIC—Modern 

If the music of the past only were 
played at concerts (as is the temp- 
tation of many a fine conductor) 
music would lose its living connec- 
tion with human life as surely as 
would literature if no new books 
were written to interpret the mean- 
ing of life in our own day.—Dor- 
OTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
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This will be a yr of patch-and- 
putter for our farm friends, in a 
desperate effort to make wornout 
mach’y render another season of 
service. Instead of anticipated boost 
in production of farm equipment, 
latest word is that °45 production 
will be 17% below “minimum es- 
sential needs.” Situation is further 
complicated by acute transportation 
crisis. Rys are junking freight cars 
faster than they can be replaced. 
There are now a billion bushels of 
grain ground-stored on midwest 
farms, awaiting movement to ele- 
vators and grain mkts. Walter 
Scott, sec’y of Kansas City Bd of 
Trade, warned this wk that much of 
it may be lost unless there’s early 
relief from freight-car shortage. 

While distillers and vendors of 
alcoholic beverages in U S have 
been consistently discouraging V-E 
celebration, England apparently is 
making plans for bibulous demon- 
stration. Evening Standard (Lon- 
don) reports wholesalers are already 
delivering liquor stamped, “Not to 
be sold until Victory Night.” 

Night spots are trying all man- 
ner of devices to warn of midnight 
closing hr, without giving offense to 
patrons. Ciro’s, in Hollywood, fre- 
quented by movie-makers, now has 
orchestra play “Taps” a few min 
before midnight. 

Battle for control of world’s choc- 
olate is brewing between British 
and U §S interests. British want to 
fix postwar prices on cocoa beans 
from their colonies in West Africa, 
which produce about half world to- 
tal. U S traders want a free mkt. 

Sidelight on cigaret shortage 
(which, incidentally, grows stead- 
ily worse):'There’s report that US 
women have bought 200,000 pipes. 
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AGRICULTURE: Rototiller, long 
used by Swiss, may replace plow 


and harrow on some American 
farms. Steel picks rotate paddle- 
wheel fashion, dig up, churn, crum- 
ble soil, preparing seed bed in one 
operation. (Science News Letter) 

APPAREL: Nylon may have com- 
petition in stainless steel hosiery, 
postwar. Wire comparable to silk or 
nylon threads produced. With suits 
of milk, ties of glass, why not 
stockings from steel? The question 
—Will they wear like iron? 


“ ” 


COMMUNICATIONS: New voice 
recording - reproducing apparatus, 
compact and portable, features 
wafer-thin plastic record; will take 
15-min dictation on each side. Rec- 
ord is so light it can be mailed in 
ordinary correspondence’ envelope, 
bent, rolled, dropped, written on 
with pencil without harming sound 
track. (N Y Times) 


i) ” 


HEALTH & HYGIENE: U S Pub- 
lic Health Service has begun pro- 
gram to spray 300,000 homes in 
“malaria belt” of Southern states. 
New insecticide, DDT, will be used. 
For mo’s after spraying, say au- 
thorities, every mosquito that 
touches a treated wall of the house 
will die. (Louisville Courier-Jnl) 


“oe ” 


PROCESSES: New process stamps 
braille on almost indestructible 
mat. Special value to newly-blinded 
or those who find difficulty in 
learning to read dots that wear out 
with constant use. (RN, Jnl for 
Nurses) 


o ” 


REFRIGERATION: Specially-de- 
signed electric refrigerator used 
extensively in Army medical corps, 
produces ice in ribbon form. There 
may be postwar consumer applica- 
tion. (Radio Television Jnl) 


ORIGINS—Easter 

This yr will mark the 7th time 
Easter has fallen on April 1, since 
1800. Next will be 1956. 

Council of Christian churches 
meeting at Nicea, Asia Minor, in 
325, set Easter date as “the Ist 
Sunday following the Paschal full 
moon which happens upon or after 
the 2lst of March.” Reason for the 
date, it is interesting to note, is 
that pilgrims needed moonlight to 
travel on their way to the annual 
festivities. 

The Paschal full moon is the 14th 
day of a lunar month reckoned ac- 
cording to the ancient ecclesiastical 
computation, and not the real or 
astronomical full moon. Date of 
Easter may vary between Mar 22 
and Apr 25. 

Fifteen yrs ago British parlia- 
ment sought to set Easter date as 
lst Sunday after 2nd Saturday in 
April, but internat’l consent for the 
change was not obtained. 


PROFANITY 

A certain parson in the Aus- 
tralian bush country took excep- 
tion to the contention that bullocks 
cannot be successfully driven with- 
cut blasphemy. 

Challenged to prove his case, the 
parson cracked his whip, cleared 
his throat, and in roaring tones ad- 
dressed the animals: “You raptur- 
ous archangels! You’ sublimated 
cherubims! You sanctified inno- 
cents! Get ye up and hence!” 

The obullocks slowly gathered 
themselves together and moved off! 
—Capper’s Wkly. 


PROPAGANDA—Nazi 

German propaganda ministry, 
seeking to bolster standing of Nazis 
in occupied lands, published a 
booklet, Hitler As He Really Is. It 
included a picture intended to show 
Hitler in a kindly pose, with a cap- 
tion: “Is this the way a liar looks?” 

To the chagrin of the Nazis, thou- 
sands of copies were ret’d in the 
mail, marked, “Yes!"”—Speaking 
Freely, bulletin of the Council for 
Democracy. 


RELIGION—Creed 

On my Ist visit to Natal, Brazil, 
I suggested to the senior chaplain 
in that area—a Protestant minister 


aa 


from New England—that he ac- 
company me to the civilian city. 
“Sorry,” he said, “but I am busy 
tonight. I am conducting the Jew- 
ish service for the Roman Catholic 
chaplain.”—Dr Danie, A Potting, in 
his syndicated col, Americans All. 





STRATEGY—Against Japanese 
Marine fliers in the Solomons, re- 
ports Lt Oliver Jensen, author of 
Carrier War, began by dropping a 
few beer bottles near comrades on 
the ground, as a rather heavy- 
handed joke. They found a falling 
bottle sets up a weird whine just 
like a projectile coming down. The 
stunt was at once applied to the 
Japs. When they caught on and 
stopped running for cover every 
time they heard the noise, Marines 
would surprise them with real 
bombs.—Reading & Writing. 





“Bachelors’ wives and old maids’ 


children are always  perfect.’— 
Cuamrort ” ” ” “A bachelor’s life 
is a splendid breakfast; tolerable 
fiat dinner, and a most miserabie 
supper.”—-BRUYERE ” ” ” “A little 
experience upsets a lot of theory.” 
S ParKes CaDMAN ” ” ” “A good 
listener is not only popular every- 
where, but after a while he knows 
something.”—WILsON MIZNER ” ” ” 
“A practical man is one who prac- 
tices the errors of his forefathers.” 
BENJ DisrRaAELI” ” ” “Forgiveness is 
the fragrance the violet sheds on the 
heel that has crushed it.”—Marx 
TwaIn ” ” ” “The average man 
fusses over pin-pricks until a mule 
kicks him—then he learns the dif- 
ference.” —HERBERT N Casson. 


SUBTERFUGE 

A certain henpecked man, on his 
rare evenings away from home, al- 
ways played cribbage; but his wife 
scolded him if he lost. One evening 
he played Jones and lost a dollar. 
He gave Jones $1.50. When his wife 
asked, “Well, how much did you 
lose this time?” he ans’d truthfully, 
“Jones owes me 50 cents.”—WILLaARD 
WALLER, This Wk. 
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“Bring Out Your Dead!” 


When there’s mention of the new book, Forever Amber (Macmillan, 
$3) one anticipates arched eyebrows and the coy query, “Is it, er—well, 
you know what they have been saying?” The candid answer is, “Yes.” 
There is sex and seduction here in measure to sate the most erotic taste. 
But there is also a fast-moving story of considerable interest. The most 
dramatic chapters of the book deal with the bubonic plague, London’s 
Black Death of the 14th century, thru which Amber nursed Lord Carlton, 


among many lovers, her only love. 


Amber started along the narrow 
alley. A guard called sharply, 
“Escaping, eh? Or maybe ye didn’t 
know the house is locked?” 

“I know it’s locked. I’ve got to 
buy some food. Will a shilling let 
me out?” 

“A shilling! D’ye think I can be 
bribed?” He lowered his voice. 
“Three shillings might do it.” 

At the butcher’s stall she bought 
a good-sized chunk of beef, taking 
the meat from the hooks on which 
he extended it, and dropping the 
money in a jar of vinegar. 


“ ” 


Dr Barton came into the room, 
looking tired and sick. He merely 
looked at Bruce a distance of sev- 
eral feet. Amber knew with des- 
pair that he had seen so many sick 
and dying, he could no longer dis- 
tinguish one from another. 

“What do you think? Will he 
live?” Her face showed no hope or 
expectation. 

“He may; but to be truthful, I 
doubt it. . . Trust in God, madame. 
We can do no more. If the car- 
buncle breaks, dress it—but take 
care to get no blood or pus on your- 
self. . . That’s all I can tell you. 
Good-day, Madame.” 


“ ” 


One night, in July, she heard a 
terrible cry in the street. There 
came a rumbling of cartwheels 
over cobblestones, the sound of a 
hand-bell, and a man’s deep call: 
“Bring out your dead! Bring out 
your dead!” 

She looked swiftly at Spong, for 
Bruce was asleep, and then rushed 
to the window. Spong waddled after. 
Below, they saw a car moving slow- 
ly, one man in the driver’s seat, 
another ringing the bell, walking 
beside it. The cart was half-filled 
with bodies, flung one on top of an- 
other. Arms and legs stuck out at 
weird angles; one corpse hung over 
the side, her long hair pouring 


half-way to the ground. 

“Holy Virgin Mary!” 
Amber. 

Spong’s teeth were chattering. 
“Oh, Jesu! To be dumped in like 
that! Oh, Lud! It’s more than flesh 
can bear!” 

“Stop your blubbering!” muttered 
Amber. “There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with you.” 

“Aye, ma’m,” agreed Spong 
gloomily. “There’s nothin’ the mat- 
ter with either of us today. But 
who’s to tell? By tomorrow we may 
both——” 


breathed 


“ ” 


Day by day London was chang- 
ing. 

Gradually vendors disappeared 
from the streets. Many shops had 
closed. Friends looked the other 
way when they passed, or crossed 
the street to avoid speaking. Some 
were afraid to buy food, for fear 
it might be contaminated; they 
starved to death. 

In spite of the great fear of dis- 
ease, churches were crowded. Many 
Orthodox ministers had fled, but 
Nonconformists remained to ha- 
rangue the confused, miserable mul- 
titudes for their sins. The prosti- 
tutes had never been busier. A 
rumor spread that the surest pro- 
tection against plague was a ve- 
nereal disease. Harlots and custom- 
ers often died together, and their 
bodies were carried out by a back 
door to avoid offending those who 
waited in the parlor. There was a 
rush to consult astrologers, fortune- 
tellers. Anyone might set himself 
up as a soothsayer, with the pros- 
pect of good business. 

The town grew steadily quieter. 
No ships might enter or leave the 
river. It was possible to hear, far 
up into the City, the roaring of the 
water between the starlings of Lon- 
don Bridge. Only the bells con- 
tinued to ring—tolling, tolling, toll- 
ing for the dead. 

















GEMS FROM 


The Angel Chorus 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 

The Easter choruses of the drama 
Faust, on which GOETHE worked in- 
termittently for 60 yrs, have long 
long been recognized as among the 
most beautiful and effective fea- 
tures of the play. 


Germany’s greatest man of letters 


was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 


in 1749. He began toying with the 
Faust legend in early manhood, but 
the final part of the drama was 
completed shortly before his death 
in 1832 and published posthumously. 

The historical Dr Faust appar- 
ently traveled about Germany early 
in the 16th century, practicing 
magic, fortune-telling and pretend- 
ed cures. 

We present here the Chorus of 
Angels from The Tragedy of Faust. 


Christ is arisen! 
Mortal, all hail to thee, 
Thou whom mortality, 
Earth’s sad reality, 
Held as in prison. 


“é ” 


Christ is arisen! 

Blessed the loving one, 

Who from earth’s trial throes, 
Healing and strengthening woes, 
Soars as from prison. 


“eé 9” 


Christ is arisen! 

Redeem’d from decay. 

The bonds which imprison 
Your souls, rend away! 
Praising the Lord with zeal, 
By deeds that love reveal, 
Like brethren true and leal 
Sharing the daily meal, 

To all that sorrow feel 
Whisp’ring of heaven’s weal, 
Still is the master near, 
Still is he here! 
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When American news agencies 
were demanding more reporters at 
the front, one hysterically ex- 
claimed: “This is the biggest story 
since the Crucifixion.” An official at 
SHAEF replied: “I understand that 
that event was fairly adequately 
covered by only 4 reporters.”—In 
Fact. 





“e ” 


A sgt from Camp Carson, Colo, 
dropped in at a Hebrew USO can- 
teen for refreshments. Seeing the 
700 Jewish servicemen and women 
in attendance write their names on 
a slip of paper and drop them in a 
box near the entrance, the sgt fol- 
lowed suit. A few moments later, the 
rabbi announced: “The winner of 
today’s free telephone call to his 
home is—.” The rabbi hesitated, 
then cont’d, “S/sgt John Francis 
Patrick O’Connell of Newport, R I.” 
—U P dispatch. 


OF THE WEEK 


It is easier for a girl to walk 
the straight and narrow if she 
happens to be built that way. 
— Epvrra Gwynn, Hollywood 
Reporter. 


“ ” 


Secret: something that is 
hushed about from place to 
place —Nat’l Grange. 


Otp TrweR: one who can 
recall when a bureau was a piece 
of furniture.—Hic, Phoenix 
Flame. 


“ ” 

Children are a great comfort 
in your old age—and they help 
you reach it faster, too— 
LIONEL M KAUFMAN. 
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THEY LAUGHED AT THESE 


Here are two stories that regis- 
tered 130—top rating—on the 
Laughmeter (instrument for record- 
ing audience reaction in decibels 
of sound) at the Can You Top This? 
radio show. Maybe you don’t think 
they're so funny—but the custom- 
ers did! 


The male lecturer, addressing a 
woman’s club, had just told mbrs 
that the best way to get along with 
their husbands was to mother them. 
“And now,” he concluded, “who will 
promise to try it?” 

A stocky, well-built female in the 
back of the room got to her feet 
at once. “Ah,” beamed the lecturer, 
“I am glad to see at least one 
woman who will go home and try 
to to be a mother to her husband.” 

“Mother!” rumbled the bulky one. 
“Did you say mother? I thought 
you said smother!” 


“ ” 


When Doyle joined the police 
force, the sergeant told him: 
“You’re on the night beat—from 
here to that red light and back.” 

They didn’t hear from Doyle for 
two days. Finally he showed up at 
the station-house. 

“Where have you been?” thun- 
dered the sergeant. “I told you your 
beat was from here to that red 
light.” 

“Yeah,” said Doyle ruefully, “but 
that red light was on the back of 
a truck.” 


Jimmy Durante, reporting on his 
Alaskan trip, told Garry Moore he 
saw a sign outside an igloo which 
read “Eskimo Spitz Dogs—five dol- 
lars each.” 

“Well, what’s so unusual about 
that?” said Garry. 

“Unusual!” exclaimed Jimmy. “I 
got fifty dollars that says the Es- 
kimos can’t do it."—CBS Gag Bag. 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


A traveling salesman 

vows this happened: 

A guest entered a ho- 

tel, handed the bell- 

hop his suitcase and 

a quarter. The bellhop 

rt’d both with an ad- 

ditional quarter. “If 

you'll handle your own 

bag,” he said, “I'll give you a quar- 
ter. Here comes a gentleman who 
always tips me $1.’—JorL. Hvrr, 
Atlanta Jnl. 





